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PREFACE. 

The National League on Urban Conditions among Ne- 
groes held a conference in April, 1911, to discuss the social 
needs of the large Negro district in the Harlem section of 
Manhattan Island. The principal discussion dwelt upon the 
improper sanitary and moral conditions of the Negroes' 
homes growing out of the neglect by the City Departments and 
the indiscriminate mixing in of respectable and questionable ten- 
ants in apartment houses. 

A Housing Bureau was the result of this meeting. 
This Bureau has since been busily engaged in trying to 
arouse among the Harlem residents a moral consciousness 
which will speedily remedy the evils of the neighborhood. 
The Bureau, however, soon felt the need of reliable data 
based upon which a more definite and practical program of 
work could be carried out and the investigation reported 
upon in the following pages was authorized. 

The facts presented need no extended comment. The 
conditions under which these people of small income and 
high rents live are abnormal. They cannot show symptoms 
of a perfect home-life with but few three- or four-room 
apartment houses in the district, where a third of the 
population are lodgers. The purpose of the investigation 
will have been realized when some interested citizen or 
organization makes it possible for a goodly number of the 
tenants to take possession of smaller apartments, thus reduc- 
ing their rent and eliminating the lodger evil. 



HOUSING CONDITIONS AMONG THE NEGROES 

IN 
HARLEM, NEW YORK CITY. 

The District. 

The district covered by this investigation includes an 
area of about 23 blocks, bounded on the North by 142nd 
Street, on the South by 131st Street, on the East by Park 
Avenue, and on the West by 8th Avenue. Here were found 
726 apartment and 443 private houses occupied by Negroes. 
The apartment houses wholly within this district occupied 
by whites are less than 2% of the total number, but there 
is a larger percentage of private houses wholly within the 
district yet occupied by whites. These whites who live in 
the apartment houses are a few of the business men who 
remain for the convenience it affords them in conducting 
their little shops, catering principally to colored trade. 
A large number of the white occupants of private houses 
are owners who refuse to sell at the present low market 
prices at which such houses are being sold. There are still 
other white families who have no aversion to Negroes. 
They take advantage of the cheap rent for such excellent 
houses usually offered them by owners who will not live in 
the property themselves, yet do not wish it occupied by 
Negroes. 

In a very few cases, on the rapidly receding "border 
line" were found white and colored tenants in the same 
apartment houses. This is usually because white tenants 
who remain in such houses have been unable to move; or 
they are dissatisfied with being ordered out to make way for 
Negroes; or refuse to go because they have no objection 
to colored people, although they have no particular fond* 
ness for them. Eventually they move because, almost with- 
out exception, the opening of a house to colored people 
means the increase in the rent per month of from $1 to 
$5 per apartment.* Rents are not advanced generally for 
houses within this district now being opened to Negroes. 
In cases of higher class apartment houses the rents have 
actually been reduced from the amounts paid by former 
white tenants. 

One thousand and two (1,002) apartments in 140 houses 
selected from different streets were included in the study. 

*This is explained by real estate agents as a return ^ to the 
rents orginally obtained before the rental value of the district was 
disturbed by the invasion of Negroes, which made it necessary to 
lower rents in order to keep white tenants in houses near or next 
to Negroes. 
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TABLE NO. I 

Streets and the Number of Apartment Houses Investigated 
in each. 

139th Street 12 134th Street 10 

138th Street 22 133rd Street 39 

137th Street 8 132nd Street 12 

136th Street 19 131st Street 2 

135th Street 12 Fifth Avenue 4 

Total 140 

Diagram 1 on the opposite page is self explanatory. Prac- 
tically none of the older Negro districts on Manhattan have in- 
creased, in fact only a few are holding their own. Many of the 
older downtown districts are fast being taken over for business 
purposes. The general movement from all these and other 
districts is to Harlem. This section is one of the choice 
parts of Harlem, conveniently and beautifully located, with 
broad asphalted avenues and streets, modern apartment and 
private houses, schools and hospitals, and admirable trans- 
portation facilities to all parts of the City. It is easy, there- 
fore, to understand why Negroes should take advantage of 
an opportunity to live in such favorable surroundings. 

Population. 

In the 726 Harlem apartment houses in which Negroes 
live (allowing for a 5.4% vacancy found in the 140 apart- 
ment houses investigated) 9,615 apartments are occupied. An 
average of 4.73 persons were found in each apartment in- 
vestigated. This would indicate that 45,479 Negroes are 
now living in Harlem apartment houses. In the 443 private 
houses'*' where an average of 9.2 persons per house reside 
there is a population of 4,076 Negroes, making a total esti- 
mated population in this district of 49,555 Negroes. 

Twelve years ago this district (aside from a few houses) 
was inhabited only by white people. The Negro popula- 
tion now in this section is due to a peculiar combination 
of circumstances: (1) The desire of Negroes for better 
housing facilities; (2) the appearance of Negro real estate 
men to help them to satisfy this desire; (3) the desire of 
landlords to obtain larger returns from their houses ; and (4) 
the objection of many whites to living next to or with 
Negroes. We now find here a community in which Negroes 
as a whole, are perhaps better housed than in any other 
part of the country. 



♦This average was obtained from records of 47 private houses 
on file in the League's office. 
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URBAN CONDITIONS AMONG NEGROES 



Construction and Sanitary Conditions. 

Every apartment house in the district is substantially 
built, from 4 to 7 stories high, containing from 4 to 36 apart- 
ments each. Even the oldest houses have been built with 
regard for sanitation and convenience. These oldest struct- 
ures are almost without exception 10-family houses (unless 
stores occupy the ground floors), have enclosed, narrow area- 
ways, fire escapes, and carpeted halls and stairways, and 
were originally supplied with steam heat and hot water. 

The conveniences in the houses vary from the bare 
facilities of running cold water to the luxuries afforded by 
the elevator, telephone, etc. Five of these houses compare 
in their conveniences with accommodations offered in repre- 
sentative houses located in the choicest sections of the City. 
One hundred of the houses investigated (71.4%) are **old- 
law" houses, built under the first provisions of the tenement 
house law as in force before 1901. The remaining forty 
(28.6%) are ''new-law" houses, and have been built under 
the provisions provided in 1901 and amended in 1906 and 
1909. In nearly all of the "old-law" houses the "railroad" 
arrangement of the rooms (each room opening into the next 
without a private hall) is necessary to insure a fair amount of 
light and air, since very little could be obtained from the nar- 
row air-shafts. Many of these air-shafts are entered with 
difficulty, and are often filled with decaying refuse; in fact 
one was found where a tenant had not raised the window 
opening into the court in one and one-half years because the 
court had not been cleaned in that time. In another case a 
tenant had to sprinkle lime in the court every few days 
in order to keep down the foul odor. In the "new-law" 
houses no enclosed courts are permitted, hence such ac- 
cumulations are not found. 

In these "old-law" houses the apartments extend from 
front to rear, one on each side of an enclosed hall, and have 
from 5 to 7 rooms each. Even when the law is complied 
with in regard to keeping the gas burning, these carpeted 
halls and stairs have been found dark, and somewhat 
dangerous. The worn and musty carpets are seldom taken 
up, except when the people in charge are forced to do so 
by the Tenement House Department or an accident occurs, 
and suit is threatened. Nevertheless, the worst cases are 
gradually being corrected. Ground glass has been placed 
in many doors leading into these halls, and linoleum has 
been placed on many halls and stairs. There are, however, 
some owners who still take a personal interest in their 
property, and thereby keep their houses filled with clean, 
appreciative tenants. 
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Of the "old-law" houses investigated, 41% still supply 
steam heat to tenants, while 53.6% of all the houses in the 
whole district supply steam heat. So it appears that the 
tendency is gradually to cut off steam heat in these older 
houses as the heating apparatus wears out. This, of course, 
is done in the older houses in many other sections of the 
City. However, many of the furnaces in these houses are in 
good repair because the oldest houses in the district are 
relatively new. So there must be a further reason for cut- 
ting off steam heat. This, as stated by agents, and indicated 
by poor service, is the coal expense. Consequently tenants 
are being denied the comforts of well-heated apartments. 
They are already paying rents which are exhorbitant com- 
pared with their limited incomes, and cannot pay the still 
higher rents that would be expected from them if the better 
service were continued. 

In the most neglected of "old-law" houses, the poorest 
and most questionable class of people, and in the best of 
these "old-law" houses, the most respectable types of families 
are found. The lack of privacy in these "railroad" apart- 
ments makes it difficult to keep lodgers, and therefore de- 
creases the rental value. This lower rent attracts the inde- 
pendent families (usually with children) who prefer not to 
have lodgers. It also attracts the worst type whose morals 
are so low, or whose poverty is so great, that privacy is not 
a factor. 

The plumbing in many of these "old-law" houses is 
bad. Of the total, 22% were reported as excellent, 54% fair 
and 24% bad. Many cases of sickness, believed to be 
caused by leaking pipes and toilets, have been reported to the 
League's Housing Bureau by district nurses. Four hall 
toilets were discovered in a rather old house where there 
had been absolutely no water-flush for months (according 
to statements made by the tenants). The few tenants who 
desired to maintain a semblance of cleanliness were com- 
pelled to flush bowls by carrying water from the sinks in 
their flats to these toilets. The investigators also saw damp 
walls and wet floors as a result of pipes that had been leak- 
ing for months. Many of these conditions were remedied 
only when attention was called to them by cases of sickness. 
Several agents claimed that their plumbing troubles are 
due to the cheap material put in these buildings, and the 
hard use of this plumbing by the tenants. They further state 
that frequent moving, and the practice of looting vacant 
apartments of brass fixtures and lead pipes, make it 
financially unwise to put in plumbing other than the cheap 
grade. 
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Dark rooms were reported in 135 apartments. These 
cases are not extremely bad because gas light is needed in 
only a few, and they occur in remodeled flats. The amended 
law of the Tenement House Department does not allow any 
more such remodeling which makes dark rooms possible. 

The "new-law" houses have from 15 to 36 apartments 
each. These apartments have an average of 4.3 rooms each. 
The number of rooms varies from 3 to 6, with all conveniences 
—water, bath, toilet. Steam heat was found in 80% of the 
"new-law" houses investigated. The arrangement of the 
rooms is better adapted for privacy, hence the apartments 
are much easier to rent at a higher price because lodgers 
can be better accommodated. In every way the "new-law" 
houses are more desirable. The halls are wider, have tile 
floors, and slate and iron stairways, and open directly into 
the courts, thereby affording proper light and ventilation. 

ECONOMIC STATUS* 

Income. 

The incomes of the families investigated are largely 
obtained through personal service, a very large part of which 
is produced by women as seamstresses, laundresses, and day 
workers. The facts concerning incomes were obtained with 
difficulty because of the irregularity of much of the employ- 
ment and the various sources from which wages are re- 
ceived. This data from families* was considered the most 
reliable, but 41 of these were disregarded because the in- 
vestigator doubted the accuracy of the incomes given. 

DIAGRAM NO. II. 

The Number of Families Investigated Represented by Dif- 
ferent Income Groups. 
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(The estimated income of the total population of the dis- 
trict is about $1,000,000 per month.) 

'Consisting of father, mother and children, with and without 
lodgers. 
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The estimated average income of these families is 
$791.67 per year. They range from $234 to $1,920 per year. 
These extremes do not cover the whole district. Instances 
are recorded of incomes which reach as high as $10,000 per 
year, and cash incomes of less than $235 per year. Of the 
352 families, 222, or about 63%, have incomes between $400 
and $800 per year. It is plainly seen, therefore, that nearly 
two-thirds of the working members of the families have 
incomes which are very much below Prof. Patten's scale of 
economic freedom, which he places at $1,200 per year, and 
even below the accepted standard for workingmen in this 
section of the United States, i. e., $800 to $900 per year. 
This condition of affairs is perhaps not as bad as it appears, 
for fully 70% of the work done by colored people is in 
personal service where their wages are supplemented often 
with board and clothing. This partially explains the Negro's 
ability to make nominal wages procure more of the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life than white people can obtain with 
similar incomes. Nevertheless, the relatively high standard 
of living that the large majority of Negroes try to maintain 
on limited incomes is the ill wind that blows nobody good 
but the merchant. 
Property. 

Tenement house life destroys the possibility of home 
ownership among wage-earners, and as the Negro is es- 
sentially a wage earner, little property owned by him was 
found. There are, however, a few notable exceptions; for 
instance, the St. Philip's Church owns a block of 10 double 
apartment houses, valued at about $700,000. A prominent 
Negro undertaker has real estate holdings estimated to be 
worth over $150,000. A Negro real estate dealer is reputed 
to have the controlling interest in over $400,000 worth of 
property. It is estimated that less than 5% of the property 
inhabited by Negroes is owned by Negroes, but 37% of the 
property investigated is managed by colored agents. One 
agent leases 19 apartment houses in this district, along with 
four that he owns and 62 that he manages. This small per- 
centage of property owned by Negroes does not indicate total 
absence of thrift, for when we consider the narrow margin 
between income and expense and the high land and property 
values of this district, it is creditable that any of this prop- 
erty is owned by Negroes. 

The private house situation is different. A larger per- 
centage of those occupied are owned by Negroes. Many 
problems have developed as a result of Negroes moving into 
these houses. In fact the invading of the private house 
section is said to be the main cause of the panicky condition 
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of property values, and the formation of the Property Own- 
ers' Protective Association, and other similar organizations 
of white taxpayers of this district who wish to prevent 
Negroes from buying or renting any more property in or 
near their district. Much of this private property has been 
purchased by lodges, clubs and private families for board- 
ing and lodging purposes. Usually when a colored man 
with a family has saved a comfortable sum, he does not 
purchase in this section but goes to the suburbs, or to 
Brooklyn to live, where his savings can be modestly in- 
vested. The class of people which formerly inhabited these 
houses was the well-to-do merchant class, whose interest 
in their property was for residential purposes only. When 
the Negroes began to "invade" the whites moved out, and 
owners, unable to find the proper market for their dis- 
carded houses, sold at a sacrifice, often lower than 50% 
of cost price. For instance, a house in 136th Street that five 
years ago sold for $16,000 last fall sold for $7,500, which 
was $500 less than the original mortgage. In West 131st 
Street 6 years ago a house was sold for $17,000, which car- 
ried a mortgage of $12,500. One year ago this house sold 
for $8,500. These are usually well-built houses with brown- 
stone fronts, and require extremely hard use to impair their 
value. The demand for such houses in the open market 
comes only from Negroes who wish to occupy them, 95% 
of whom are unable to live in these houses without com- 
mercializing their home life. The average annual rent is 
$850 per year, or 6.8% return on an average assessed valu- 
tion of $12,500. The depreciation thus appears real. It 
is argued, however, that the depreciation is only fancied, 
in that value (a more stable entity, differing materially 
from evaluation) does not fluctuate in proportion to the rise 
and fall of prices, and that these houses are not intrinsically 
impaired by the change. The fact is that the white owners 
of this property voluntarily moved out of their houses .when 
they found Negroes living in the next block or so from them, 
and had to sell at a sacrifice. 



TABLE NO. II. 
Assessed Valuation of All of the Private Houses Between 
Lenox and Seventh Avenues.* 

Total 
Street-— Val. in 1909. 

South side of 131st. . . . $718,000 
South side of 132nd... 655,000 
North side of 136th... 643,000 



Total 




Val. in 1914. 


% decrease. 


$604,500 


15.8% 


517,500 


219^0 


548,000 


14.8% 



♦Obtained from the City Department of Taxes and Assess- 
ments. 
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. It is evident from the above table that the decrease in 
the assessed valuation of private houses shares only a por- 
tion of the decrease shown on the sale price of such houses. 
This strengthens the latter view that the great depreciation 
indicated by the sale price is not real. The average decrease 
in the assessed valuation of private houses for this district 
in five years is about 17%. 

In apartment houses there are likewise depreciations 
in selling values, but nothing near the percentage loss as 
is shown in private houses. Such facts as to the rental 
and vacancies as are brought out later on in this pamphlet, 
make the apartment house depreciations hard to understand. 
The main trouble, it appears, is the lack of confidence of 
mortgagees in the value of mortgages on apartment houses 
occupied by Negroes. This is indicated by the fact that 
about two-thirds of the apartment property in this district 
has changed owners during the last seven years at losses of 
from 5% to 30% of their former value, and also that all 
building operations in this district have practically ceased 
since the "invasion" began twelve years ago, only two 
apartment houses having been built expressly for colored 
occupants during this period. 

TABLE NO. III. 
Rent. 

Average Rental Per Month. 

CONVENIENCES. 

Hot Water & 
Rooms. Cold Water. Hot Water. Steam Heat. 

3 $13.55 114.40 $15.60 

4 16.50 17.40 21.25 

6 18.80 20.00 25.00 

6 20.50 21.75 28.80 

7 29.00 35.00 

8 31.75 

The above rents were obtained by a careful study of a 
number of rents reported with cases handled through the 
regular work of the Housing Bureau, as well as those ob- 
tained during the investigation. When we consider that 
the area of the district is small, that the general character 
of all its parts is more or less the same, and that the 
incomes of the Negroes do not vary widely, a flat com- 
parison of rents paid can be made without special reference 
to percentages of different income groups. The average 
rent for a cold-water flat is $3.28 per room, for a hot- 
water flat $4.07 per room, and for a steam-heated flat $5.28 
per room. These prices are interesting when compared 
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with rents paid by other races more comfortably housed. 
The average rent per room per month for New York City, 
without reference to accommodations, is $4.01.* This is the 
average rent for Chapin's income groups between $600 and 
$1,100, which conforms to the incomes of the Harlem section 
(see Tables No, 17 and 18, from which this average was ob- 
tained). In a similar study made by the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy of the housing condition of the 
Negro in Chicago on the South Side, the average rent 
paid, without reference to the conveniences, was $2.98 per 
room.f Their houses as a whole do not compare favorably 
with the class of houses included in this investigation. 

The above table shows just as decided an increase in the 
cost of rent, due to the addition of steam heat, as to the 
addition of another room to the apartment. Even with the 
decided increase for the addition of steam, the service in 
most cases is bad. Many cases of suffering and illness have 
come to th^ League's attention during the winter as the 
result of insufficient heat and faulty plumbing. The blame 
for this may be equally charged to the owners who have no 
interest in the tenants; to the agents who promise unusual 
returns for handling their property and must economize 
accordingly, and to janitors who are often ignorant and 
under-paid, and therefore indifferent. 

The study of rent in Manhattan made by ChapinJ shows 
that the "highest percentage of incomes paid for rent is paid 
by families with incomes between $400 and $500, and this 
gradually grows less as incomes increase. Of 243 families 
with incomes between $600 and $1,100 (about the average 
income for Negro families) 185, or 76% pay less than $16 
per month for rent." Of the 1,002 apartments investigated, 
76% pay more than $20 per month for rent in this particular 
section of Harlem. If an average should be taken of all 
Negro districts it is doubted if such a decided difference 
could be shown; but in the same study Chapin finds that 
the highest housing expense on Manhattan Island for races 
of people is met by Negroes. § The following example is 
interesting: Twin houses in a district absolutely "white" are 
owned by a single landlord. The apartments consist of 4 
rooms each and were rented to white tenants at $16 to $19 
per month. A library was built next to one of the houses 
and so darkened the apartments of the house that it was 

♦Chapin's Standard of Living, pages 85, 86. 

tThe Problem of the Negro, page 254. 

^Standard of Living in New York City, Diagram 7, page 69. 

fibid, page 76. 
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difficult to keep the house filled with tenants — even after 
having reduced the rents to from $14 to $17 per month. 
The owner decided to rent to colored tenents. It is now 
filled with colored families who pay from $20 to $24 per 
month, and there is a long waiting list. There is no fric- 
tion, nor has there been any complaint from the white neigh- 
bors, and on the other hand it appears that these colored 
tenants are willing to sacrifice the excessive rent charged in 
order to live in a quiet, well-regulated community. 

The rents paid in private houses range from $50 to $90 
per month. The number of rooms in these vary from 8 to 14, 
and are used for residence, small business and lodging pur- 
poses. There are some well-to-do Negroes who have pur- 
chased these homes strictly for residential purposes, but even 
in these houses, perhaps on account of the small size of such 
families, two or more lodgers are usually found. 



TABLE NO. IV 
Of the 1,002 Negro Families Investigated: 



40 families live in 3-room apartments, 4.0% 


217 


" " 4- " " 21.7% 


414 


a a 5. u u 4j^^^ 


305 


" " 6- - - 30.5% 


17 


" I. 7^ u u J 7^^ 


9 
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Total 1002 


100% 



TABLE NO. V. 

In 133 Apartments Opened to German Jews:* 

17 are 3-room apartments, 12.6% 

76 " 4- " " 57.0% 

20 " 5- " " 15.2% 

20 " 6- " " 15.2% 



Total 133 100% 

This latter list, while not large, consists of the average 
houses in the Harlem district between 110th and 113th 
Streets. Of these families, 68% live in three-and four- room 
apartments, while only about 26% of Negroes in this section 
of Harlem live in three- and four-room apartments. The 
average number of rooms occupied by the average Negro 
family is 4.98 rooms. The average in the German Jew 
apartments is 4.3 rooms. The average rent paid by Negroes 



*Data obtained by a white member of the Urban League. 
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is $23.45 per month, or $281.40 per year; while the average 
rent paid by German Jews is $17.32 per month, or $207.84 
pear year. The average rent paid per room by Negroes is 
$4.71 per month, while the average rent paid by German 
Jews is $4.03 per room per month. When we consider the 
average income of Negroes per year as $79X.67, we see that 
35.5% of this income goes for rent, leaving $510.27 per year 
for food, clothing, education, amusement, etc. The income 
of the German Jews could not be obtained, but the class of 
work done should show a much higher income return, hence 
a much lower percentage rent expense. The average per 
centage rent expense of income groups betwen $600 and 
$1,100 per year for New York City is 18.5%.* The Negroes 
in Harlem also pay a much larger proportion of their income 
for rent than is paid by Negroes in three other cities, as the 
following table shows : 

TABLE NO. VI. 

Comparison of Yearly Income and Rent Expense of Negroes 
in Representative Districts of Different Cities: 

Yearly Income. Rent. Per cent. 

Negroes in Harlem $791.67 1281.40 35.5% 

Negroes in New Haven, Conn. 723.32 143.50 19.8%t 

Indianapolis, Ind 685.36 95.68 13.8%1: 

Kansas City 627.00 124.77 19.9%§ 

These figures show that over one-third of the average 
income of the Harlem Negro is paid in rent. The difficulty 
that the majority of these tenants experience in paying such 
a large percent of their incomes for rent has been the cause 
of much complaint in the district. Several mass meetings 
have been held denouncing in particular the colored real 
estate men as responsible for such rents. However, con- 
sidering the amount of money involved in the land and 
houses, taxes, repairs and incidental expenses for up-keep 
and management, such rents appear not so high. Some 
owners and real estate dealers claim that repair expenses 
in houses occupied by Negroes are much higher than in 
those tenanted by other peoples. This claim, while to 
some extent true, admits of modification, for owners are 
not inclined to keep properties up when once occupied by 

♦StreightofF's Standard of Living, Chart I, page 19. 
tFroon a study of the housing conditions among Negroes in 9th 
Ward of New Haven, Conn., by Chas. Wesley Burton. 
^Indiana University Bulletin, Vol. 8. 
§The Negro of Kansas City, Mo., by A. E. Martin, page 52. 
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Negroes. This negligence was one of the reasons for the 
establishment of the Housing Bureau of the National League 
on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. Owners and real 
estate men also claim that frequent removals and failure to 
pay rent make it necessary to increase the amount of rent 
ordinarily obtained. However true these charges may be, 
the fact remains that over one-third of the average colored 
man's income in Harlem is turned over to the landlord, 
which keeps him always struggling against poverty. 

Vacancies. 

In 140 houses with 1,929 apartments, 105 vacancies were 
as follows: 



TABLE NO. VIl. 
The Number of Vacancies Found in Houses with Different 
Size Apartments: 

6 houses with 3-room apartments, 1 vacancy 
22 " " 4- ' 



61 " " 5- 

44 " " 6- 

4 " " 7- 

3 " " 8- 



18 vacancies 

58 vacancies 

26 vacancies 

2 vacancies 

vacancies 



140 105 

To draw conclusions from these figures might be some- 
what misleading, since there are more apartments in houses 
with few rooms in each apartment than in houses with a 
large number of rooms in each apartment. Houses with 
three- and four-room apartments contain from 20 to 36 
apartments each, and houses wtih eight-room apartments 
contain only from 5 to 10 apartments each. It is apparent, 
however, that a large number of vacancies are found in 
houses with apartments just between those cheap enough 
for private family use and those best suited for lodgers. 
The average percentage vacancy for the houses investigated 
is 5.4%.* This average might be claimed for the district as 
a whole. This vacancy compares favorably with other dis- 
tricts in the City, and is a direct refutation of the claims 
made by some that 30% of the property opened to Negroes 
is empty. Twenty-eight, or 6%, of the private houses open 
to Negroes were vacant. A block of 10 private houses on 
an avenue within this district has been practically vacant 
for over a year because the owners want to sell in preference 
to renting to Negroes. 



♦A prominent real estate corporation in Wall Street writes that 
a 5% vacancy is very low, and that real estate dealers usually 
figure on rents allowing for a 10% vacancy. 
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In the 40 "new-law" houses investigated, containing 872 
apartments, were found 29, or 3.3%, vacancies, while in 
100 "old-law*' houses, having 1,057 apartments, were found 
76, or 7.2%, vacancies. Here we see that the percentage 
vacancy in "old-law" houses is twice that of the "new- 
law" houses, showing that even with the increased rent of 
the "new-law" apartments, they are more in demand. The 
Negro here is seeking for the best place in which to live. 



TABLE NO. VIII. 
Family. 

The Conjugal Condition Foimd in Apartments Investi- 
gated. 



No. of 
Apartments. 



Man, wife, children and lodgers. 

Man, wife, and lodgers 

Man, wife, aad children 

Man and wife (alone) 

Widow and lodgers 

Widow, children, and lodgers. . . 

Women (alone) 

Bachelor women 

Widow and relatives 

Bachelor men 

Man (alone) 

Father and children 

Father, children and lodgers.... 
Brother and sister, and lodgers. 
Men and women 



214 


21.4% 


217 


21.7% 


179 


17.9% 


12S 


12.3% 


78 


7.8% 


71 


7.1% 


21 


2.1% 


5 


m 


3 


• 


8 


« 


2 


It 


2 


« 


5 


^ 


3 


* 


4 


* 



Total 1002 100% 

The striking feature of this table is the large number of 
apartments in which women with either children, lodgers or 
relatives have the responsibility. In 24.5% of the apartments 
women are directly responsible for the rent. They can as- 
sume such responsibilities here because work is relatively 
easier for them to secure and also making an apartment pay 
with lodgers is one of the few business opportunities open to 
housewives of this section. In 34% of the apartments we find 
man and wife with no children. It is seriously doubted 
whether a number of these reported couples are legally mar- 
ried. Some of these cases are known to be "mutual consent*' 
arrangements. The shifting character of their employment 
has a tendency to increase this number. Of the 393 normal 
families, it was learned that only 179 live a normal, economic 
life, i. e., receive no assistance from lodgers or outside 



♦Less than 1%. 
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sources other than father, mother or children. This small 
percent of normal families living alone indicates one of the 
most serious phases of the whole problem. In two of the 
seven cases where widowed fathers kept the apartments, 
young children were found. In both instances grown 
daughters assumed the responsibility of rearing their younger 
brothers and sisters. Young children were found in 93 apart- 
ments out of 123 where widowed mothers are responsible for 
the rent. This verifies the opinion that widowed Negro 
fathers, as a rule, will not assume the responsibility of rear- 
ing their children. 

From the above list it is evident that family life is not as 
wholesome as one would wish. It is significant that 269 of 
the 1,002 apartments did not have a married couple in them. 
They were tenanted by two or more parts of different 
families. 

Lodgers. 

In 1,002 apartments, 1,397 lodgers were found, 821 male 
and 576 female. Only 31 of the 821 male lodgers and 28 of 
the 576 female lodgers were reported as relatives of the peo- 
ple with whom they lived. The average of 1.39 lodgers per 
apartment throughout Harlem would indicate a lodging 
population in apartment houses of about 13,365 persons. 
The average number of lodgers per private house is 5.9 per- 
sons, which would mean 2,614 lodgers in private houses, or 
a total of 15,979 persons lodging in Harlem, 32.2% of the 
population. This percentage is higher than 26.9% lodgers 
which was given in a study made four years ago of 9,788, 
Negroes in New York City.t Even these figures may not tell 
the whole story, for it is not likely that a housekeeper would 
say that she had more lodgers than were really living in her 
apartment, while for various reasons, the entire number of 
lodgers in an apartment would not be given in many in- 
stances. On the South Side in Chicago it has been found 
that lodgers constitute 31% of the Negro population§. This 
large lodging population in such cities indicates the general 
trend of Negro migration as well as the habit of migrating 
singly. Of the 1,002 Harlem families, 623 keep lodgers, 
showing that in 62.3% of the apartments, lodgers were found. 



♦Negro at Work in New York City, by George E. Haynes, 
page 62. 

tStandard of Living in New York City, page 57. 
§Housing Conditions in Chicago, page 254. 
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In a similar income group for the City at large, Chapin 
finds only 29% of the families keeping lodgers. Four years 
ago Haynes found lodgers in 45.9% of the Negro families 
investigated. 

It is noticeable that there are practically no vacancies in 
three-room apartments although they bring a comparatively 
high rent (see Table No. III). This shows that families 
desire small apartments with a rent that they are able to 
pay without taking in lodgers. The following table shows 
this in detail. 



TABLE NO. IX. 

Shows the Number of Families in Different Sized Apart- 
ments Accommodating Lodgers. 



have lodgers 



Of 40 families living in 3-rooni apartments, 2 

" 217 " " " 4- " " 117 

" 414 " " " 5- " " 257 

" 305 " " " 6- " " 225 

" 17 " " " 7- " " 13 

9 " " " 8- " " 9 

" 1002 623 " " 

The above table shows clearly that the percent (5%) of 
families keeping lodgers is least in the apartments having the 
smallest number of rooms. This gradually increases to 100% in 
eight-room apartments, the largest number of rooms to any 
apartment. While the figures show a tendency of families with 
children to go into smaller apartments without lodgers, the 
larger six- seven- and eight-room apartments in "new-law" 
houses are much more in demand by families without children 
because of their convenience to lodgers. 
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It is evident from this table that the largest number of 
apartments taking lodgers have only 1 and 2 lodgers each, 
and the percentage rapidly falls as the number of lodgers 
in each apartment increases ; hence we find only .4% of 
the apartments taking as many as 8 lodgers. This proportion 
must be modified because of the small number of seven- and 
eight-room apartments in the district. If there were more 
large apartments there would be a greater proportion of 
apartments accommodating a larger number of lodgers each. 
A comparison of the proportionate number of lodgers found 
in families in Harlem with those of the City at large, found 
by Haynes in 1910, shows about the same percentages. In 
Harlem it is seen that 37.2% of families taking lodgers had 
one lodger each, and 33.7% had two lodgers each, and in the 
study of the Negroes in the City as a whole it is shown that 
40% of the families taking lodgers had one lodger each, and 
28% had two lodgers each.* 

In order to understand more clearly the above table it is 
necessary to know the number of families living in apart- 
ments with the various number of rooms. This is clearly 
shown in Table No. IV. 

The rent paid by lodgers varies all the way from $1.25 
per week in small windowless rooms in apartments, to $6.00 per 
week for the more pretentious rooms of the private residences — 
many '*with privileges."! The average rent for rooms in 
apartments (obtained from data on file) is $2.40 per week, 
with an average of one and one-third persons in these rooms, 
making the average rent paid by each lodger in apartments, 
$1.80 per week. Lodging in private houses for Negroes per 
room per week averages $4.22; 1.97 persons on an average 
occupy each room. Each person pays an average of $2.16 
per week. Hence the average rent paid by lodgers in this 
district is $1.86§ per week, or a little over 26 cents per day. 

The morals of the family life in this district are seriously 
endangered by this large number of unattached persons. 
Lodgers would not ordinarily be kept if they were not 
wanted, but the desire here seems to be purely economic. 
The unreasonable percentage of family incomes paid for rent 
makes many a housekeeper accept dangerous risks. Several 
cases have come to the League's attention of respectable 
widows with children tolerating prostitution rather than to 



♦Negro at Work in New York City, page 63. 

t"With privileges" means often the use of the parlor, kitchen, 
etc, but more frequently it means that a lodger's "lady" or "gen- 
tleman" friend may be entertained in the room without asking the 
consent of the landlady. 

§Average weighted. 
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dispossess those guilty and face the large rent alone while 
looking for more desirable lodgers. The court record of 
tenement house violations shows a disproportionate percent- 
age of colored women, who no doubt started in their sordid 
traffic through the unwholesome contact with the irrespon- 
sible lodger. 



TABLE NO. XI. 

ShowB Number of Arrests for Tenement House Violations 
Per Race and Month.* 

YEAR 1914 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June Joly Aug. Sept. Total 



Spanish 










1 






1 




2 


Colored 


24 


26 


30 


42 


63 


28 


39 


30 


40 


322 


Polish 












1 
15 


"3 


"7 


'5 


1 
61 


Russian 


6 


6 


7 


4 


8 


Austrian 


5 


4 


5 


4 


7 


3 


12 


5 


2 


47 


Scotch 










1 
1 
2 


1 


4 


1 
1 

1 


'i 

3 


3 

4 

23 


Swedish 










Italian 


5 




6 


2 


Irish 






1 


1 






8 


2 


5 


17 


Hungarian 


2 




2 


1 


3 


5 


3 


2 


I 


19 


English 


2 


1 


1 






1 


2 




1 


8 


French 


2 


1 


4 


1 






1 




1 


10 


Danish 








1 












1 


Canadian 








1 




1 


I 


1 


2 


6 


German 




4 


2 


4 


4 


6 


1 


3 


3 


27 


Not Classified 


32 


30 


29 


49 


45 


53 


32 


47 


50 


367t 




78 72 


87 110 135 114 107 101 114 


918 



There were only six men included in this list of arrests. 
They were the "procurers'' for their women friends. Thirty- 
five per cent of all the women arrested for such violations 
were colored, while they form less than 2% of all the women 
in Manhattan. 

Many reasons are advanced for the larger percentage of 
colored arrests. The employment situation has much to do 
with it. Intelligent, well-trained Negro girls are denied op- 
portunities along lines in which they are qualified. Even the 
best positions of domestic service, such as maids, governesses. 



♦Compiled from monthly reports received through the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen. 

tThose not classified were evidently white Americans. 
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are difficult for colored girls to get. A call came into the 
League's Employment Exchange from a prominent office 
building downtown for a "nice appearing" colored girl 
stenographer. Such a girl was referred to the place. On the 
second day of her employment she was rudely insulted by 
her employer, a white real estate man. She left the place at 
once. Later on the same day this man sent in his request 
for another girl. 

It is charged also that the large proportion of colored 
women arrested is due in part to policemen not hesitating 
to accost colored women when their suspicions are aroused. 
They have little fear of the consequences if they make mis- 
takes. While an investigation was being made by a repre- 
sentative of the National Urban League of the cases of 
colored women in the night courts, a 17- year-old colored girl, 
weighing less than one hundred pounds, was for the first time 
arrested for soliciting. She had a lump on the back of her 
neck as large as one's fist; blood from the wound covered 
her clothing. The officer charged that he had to use his 
night stick in arresting her. After being in jail two days 
without attention of any kind, she was presented before the 
Magistrate. On observing the condition of the girl, he 
ordered a rigid investigation of the manner of her arrest. 
It resulted in the dismissal of the girl. The officer was not 
reprimanded, however.* 

About one-eighth, or 116, of the total number of arrests 
for tenement house violations reported for New York City 
were made from the small district covered by this report. 

While there is a large amount of immorality in this 
section, there has been some special activity on the part of 
the police that makes such a disproportion of arrests possible. 
This is shown by the fact that for three months previous to 
those accounted for in this table, that is, October, November 
and December, 1913, there were 133 arrests in New York 
City for tenement house prostitution and soliciting, and not 
one such arrest was made in this district. This evil, like 
others, has previously been allowed to flourish unmolested in 
this neighborhood, and now requires drastic measures by the 
City departments and the sympathetic support of social or* 



♦It is not the purpose of this bulletin to go into the details 
of cases. These cases are given to bring out more clearly a few 
of the alleged causes of the large number of tenement house vio- 
lations charged against Negro women. 
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ganizations in giving respectable Negroes a cleaner place in 
which to live and a more profitable field in which to labor. 

Congestion. 

No such over-crowding occurs in Harlem as is found on 
the lower East Side where laborers seek the cheapest lodging 
without any regard for comfort. In fact, fewer cases of over- 
crowding are found than one would expect. The families 
(634) keeping lodgers had an average of 2.2 lodgers per 
apartment. The average number of persons in each apart- 
ment is 4.71. Streightoff* gives 4.31 for the City as a 
whole. The average number of rooms per apartment is 
5.007, nearly one room more than that Streightoff gives for 
the City. The average number of persons per room, there- 
fore, is slightly less than one ; while for the City, the average, 
according to Chapin,t is more than one and one-half persons 
per room. Apply the standard for overcrowding, which is 
one and one-half persons per room, we find 41 cases of over- 
crowding in 1,002 apartments ; that is, in 41 apartments, 206 
rooms were found inhabited by 336 persons, making an 
average of 1.62 persons per room. Even the worst cases are 
hardly above the average considered as a basis for conges- 
tion. One bad case of over-crowding was found through the 
work of the Housing Bureau, where 18 West Indians were 
found living in six rooms — 3 married couples, 9 children, 1 
grandmother, 1 lodger, and a relative. Such cases are ex- 
tremely rare. 



TABLE NO. XII 

Children in Apartments Where Husband and Wife Are 
Found. 



Families with 


out chi! 
one ch 
two c 
three 
four 
five 
six 
seven 


Idren 


341 


No. of Children 


with 
ft tt 

<i tt 


lild 

hildren 


160 

112 

60 


160 
224 
180 


tl It 




36 


144 


tt tt 




9 


45 


tt tt 




13 


78 


ft tt 




2 


14 






733 


84& 



♦The Standard of Living, page 70. 

tThe Standard of Living in New York City, page 81. 
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TABLE NO. XIII. 

Concerning Children in Apartments Where Widows Have 
the Responsibility: 



Widows. No. of Children. 



Widows without children 110 



;rith one 
" two 
" three 


child 

children 


65 

39 

20 


€5 

78 
60 


four 


«t 


12 


48 


" five 


« 


4 


20 


" six 


u 


2 


12 


" ten 


u 


1 


10 



253 



293 



Sixteen families were discarded because information 
seemed inaccurate. Out of 733 families, 341, or 46.5%, are 
without children. Out of 253 widows, 110, or 43.4%, are 
without children. Thus only 535 apartments, or 53.5%, con- 
tained children — a total of 1,138, an average of about 2.13 
children per family of those who have chikiren. The number of 
children pep apartment for the whole group is about 1.12 and 
there is .67 child in each private house. The estimated child 
population will amount to 11,813.* This estimate includes all 
children living at home with parents, those both over and under 
21 years of age. The information obtained as to ages was not 
satisfactory, and therefore was rejected. It is safe to say 
that there are not more than 10% of this number, or 8,269, 
who are under 21 years of age. This percentage was taken 
from the number of families where the information was con- 
sidered accurate. The largest family was that of a widow 
with ten children. Large families are seldom found, but 
very often parents are found with children in the south, or 
in the West Indies with relatives. In many cases children 
born here are sent south for their training. 

On account of the school facilities and the truancy laws, 
not many children between the ages of 6 and 14 remain out 
of school. Above this age there are decidedly more girls in 
School than there are boys. The boys obtain working papers 
in order to add their mite to the family income. In Public 



♦This estimate, while taken from houses investigated, is con- 
sidered high. An average of 7 apartments only in each house were 
investigated. These were the apartments where the tenants were 
It home. Someone usually remains at home when children are in 
the family. 
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Schools 89, 119 and 100, located in this district, there are 
estimated school populations of 1,326, 1,471 and 350 colored 
children, respectively — a total of 3,147. When we include the 
iiumber of children attending the higher grades in schools 
located in other districts, as well as in High and Private 
Schools, also those out of school with working papers or 
otherwise engaged, it is not far wrong to estimate that at 
least 5,500 colored children are of school age, i.e., between 6 
and 18 years of age. The balance, 2,769 of the 8,269 in- 
cludes those under 5 years of age, and those from 18 to 21 
years of age. 

These children are vitally affected by the many problems 
that have developed in this section. The excessive number of 
"buffet flats"* and their constant "feeders," the illegally op- 
erated liquor stores; the large number of apartments in 
which prostitution is openly carried on ; insanitation ; and the 
improper oversight of children due to many mothers having 
to work away from home, are all having their harmful 
effects on the future life of these children. 

The liquor question alone is serious enough to demand 
a relentless campaign against the "buffet flat" and the saloon. 
There are 98 saloons and liquor stores, and far too many 
"buifet flats" in this section — a little over one-half mile 
square. How the majority of the saloons obtained and main- 
tain their licenses is a question that the Excise Department 
and the Police Department will sooner or later have to 
answer. Less than ten years ago when the district's popu- 
lation was practically white there were only 37 saloons in 
this neighborhood. This increase in the number of saloons 
does not indicate the Negro's excessive demand for liquor, 
half so much as it does the ease with which the liquor dealer 
can obtain permission to operate illegally in districts largely 
inhabited by Negroes. 
Conclusion 

Four reasons for the conditions as presented in this re- 
port can be cited: (1) The Negro attempts to maintain a 
higher standard of living than his economic opportunities 
warrant. He has a natural desire to imitate the private life 
of his employer who very frequently is a wealthy and pros- 
perous person. About three-fourths of the Negro wage- 
earners of Harlem render personal service. (2) Municipal 
indifference is often shown to the needs of sections largely 



♦"Buffet flats" are apartments supplied with spirits by family 
liquor stores for the illegal sale of liquor for the convenience usually 
of prostitutes, gamblers and their friends. 
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populated by Negroes. This is possibly due largely to the 
Negro's failure to procure proper political representation. 
Suffrage is freely granted in New York City but the Negro 
voting strength in colored districts is not concentrated. 
Actual voters in these Negro districts are relatively few and 
those who register divide their strength. In addition a con- 
siderable portion of the West Indian population has not 
taken out naturalization papers, tenants move freely and 
assembly districts are gerrymandered. (3) The good and 
bad elements of the Negro population are indiscriminately 
mixed in tenement houses. The main purpose of the Hous- 
ing Bureau of the National League on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes is to aid in the development of a moral 
consciousness on the part of the Negro citizen — a conscious- 
ness that will cause tenants to refuse absolutely to tolerate 
indifference in the management and control of houses ad- 
vertised to be restricted to "respectable people only." (4) 
The lodger evil, the size of the apartment and the high rents 
go hand in hand. Harlem tenements were built for persons 
of larger incomes than Negroes receive. The high rents 
which the tenants are obliged to pay and the absence of suit- 
able accommodations for single men have combined to create 
the lodger problem. 
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